THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

it have happened, Noel? How? Was he unhappy and said nothing
about it? Didn't we perhaps do everything we could for him?"

Suicide is the form of death which, more than any other, gives every-
one connected with it a feeling of guilt. And everyone in the house,
masters and servants, felt guilty. Even the children wondered whether
the game they had played a few days ago had not been visited with
punishment by God. Noel turned away his head without answering
and went and shut himself up in the study with the green leather walls.

As he removed the Patriarch's boots and socks, Jeremie paused in
contemplation of the old gnarled foot, which looked like a root; amid
the network of veins and calloused skin, he noticed a spot that had not
been there before.

" I fear that Monsieur le Baron has a corn," he said.

"Really," said the Patriarch, "that's the last straw!"

During the course of the evening Lartois came to see Jacqueline
again and emerged from her room looking concerned.

"Is it true," Noel asked him, "that people really die of a broken
heart?"

"Well, my dear fellow, it does happen, and indeed fairly often,"
Ithe doctor replied. "It even occurs among certain species of animals.
Take bullfinches for instance: when one of a couple dies, the other
stops singing, its feathers lose their lustre, it hardly eats, and then,
one morning, you'll find it lying dead at the bottom of Its cage. And
the poor girl seems to me rather like a bullfinch. However, I hope we'll
pull her through; I'm giving her injections but it's something of a
battle. It's very difficult to save a patient who has no desire to live;
you get no co-operation. She may have a stroke, it's quite possible. But
let's wait till tomorrow. But how about you, my dear fellow, how, are
you standing up to the shock? Any particular troubles?"

Noel Schoudler suddenly realized that his heart disease had left him
completely in peace during these successive crises.

"I must admit," he replied, "that I have had no time to think of
myself. All the same, I'm astonished at my own resilience."

"I've always told you that you were made of granite," Lartois said.

During the night, however, the giant suffered from insomnia. Not a
painful insomnia, but merely a prolonged state of lucid wakefulness.
His mind was a hive of thought.

"In the normal course I shall become the guardian of my grand-
children," he said to himself. "I must hang on till Jean-Noel is old
enough to be initiated into the business and Marie-Ange married. How
old shall I be then? Eighty-three or eighty-four, I suppose. It'll be
hard going to last out till then! I hoped that Francois, as soon as he
had a bit more experience, would replace me! I shall have to hold on
for an extra generation."

Wearing a dressing-gown, he rose from his chair and wandered